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The  Need  for 

Better  Transportation 

As  soon  as  he  could  produce  more  food  than  he 
needed  for  survival,  and  especially  as  he  moved  in¬ 
land  from  navigable  streams,  the  pioneer  became  an 
advocate  of  internal  improvements,  a  term 
synonymous  with  better  transportation.  He  had 
reached  his  home  by  boat  in  the  high-water  season 
and  by  wagon  after  the  spring  rains  stopped,  and 
soon  he  needed  a  relatively  cheap  and  convenient 
means  of  moving  bulky  agricultural  products  to  a 
town  from  which  they  could  be  transported  to  dis¬ 
tant  markets.  There,  in  increasing  volume,  the  settler 
needed  to  make  purchases  of  staples  and  manu¬ 
factured  articles  whose  cost  would  depend  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  upon  transportation  expenses. 
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Building  The  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal 

The  success  of  the  eastern  water  canals  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  provided  the  impetus  for 
developing  canal  transportation  in  Illinois.  Plans  for 
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connecting  Lake  Michigan  to  the  inland  waterways 
of  Illinois  had  been  proposed  since  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1812,  but  the  northern  half  of  the  state  had 
only  a  nominal  population  until  after  the  final  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Indians  in  1836. 

In  1822  the  United  States  Congress  had  granted 
a  right-of-way  through  northern  Illinois,  and  the  state 
made  several  surveys  and  engineering  studies  prepar¬ 
atory  to  a  canal.  New  towns  such  as  Chicago  and 
Ottawa  were  platted  in  anticipation  of  the  new  in¬ 
ternal  developments. 

Despite  the  clamoring  from  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  and  the  possible  competition  from  another  new 
form  of  transportation-railroads-canal  construction 
began  at  Bridgeport  (Chicago)  on  July  4,  1836.  The 
state  soon  became  mired  in  financial  difficulties,  and 
in  1842  construction  was  stopped.  Management  of 
the  canal  was  reorganized,  and  a  new  loan  was 
secured.  Though  hampered  by  financing  delays, 
floods,  and  sickness  and  accidents  among  the  work¬ 
men,  the  canal  was  finished  and  opened  to  traffic 
on  April  23,  1848. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  was  completed 
in  twelve  years,  using  hand  tools  and  black  powder. 
The  canal  was  96  miles  in  length  from  Chicago  to 
Peru,  60  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  36  feet  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  6  feet  deep.  It  had  5  tributaries,  15  locks 
and  spanned  25  bridges.  Trade  basins  were  con¬ 
structed  at  Lockport,  Joliet,  Channahon,  Ottawa, 
and  LaSalle. 

The  canal  cost  $6.5  million  and  was  an  im¬ 
mediate  success.  The  revenues  generated  from  the 
tolls  and  the  sale  of  canal  lands  and  lots  helped  the 
state  remain  solvent.  The  influence  of  the  canal  on 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of 
Chicago  was  immeasurable. 

The  advent  of  the  railroad  ushered  in  a  new  era 
of  transportation  for  the  country  and  serious  com¬ 
petition  for  the  canal.  The  profitable  passenger 
business  was  first  to  abandon  the  canal  and  later  the 
higher-class  freight  would  also  opt  for  the  speedier 
mode  of  transportation. 

Though  never  the  great  source  of  revenue  it  was 
projected  to  be,  the  canal  was  instrumental  in 
developing  an  entire  region  and  a  great  city. 
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How  an  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  Lock  Worked 

Boats  entered  or  left  an  I  &  M  Canal  lock 
through  two  large  wooden  gates  that  opened  like 
double  doors  at  either  end  of  the  lock.  But  the  water 
that  raised  or  lowered  boats  within  the  lock  flowed 
through  the  smaller  iron  valve  gates.  There  was  one 
such  valve  gate  in  the  bottom  quarter  of  each  of  the 
four  large  wooden  gates  on  an  I  &  M  Canal  lock. 

When  “locking  through”  a  boat  approaching 
from  upstream,  the  locktender  began  with  the  large 
wooden  gates  at  the  lock’s  downstream  end  closed 
and  those  at  the  upstream  end  wide  open.  After  the 
boat  moved  into  the  lock,  the  locktender  closed  the 
upstream  gates  behind  it.  He  then  opened  the 
downstream  valve  gates,  allowing  gravity  to  drain 
water  from  the  lock  chamber  into  the  downstream 
pool.  Within  a  few  minutes,  the  water  level  inside 
the  lock  chamber  was  the  same  as  that  downstream 
from  the  lock,  and  the  locktender  could  close  the 
valve  gates  and  open  the  large  downstream  gates, 
enabling  the  boat  to  leave  the  lock.  When  “lock¬ 
ing  through”  a  boat  approaching  from  downstream, 
the  locktender  simply  reversed  the  process  and  allow¬ 
ed  water  to  enter  the  lock  from  the  upstream  level 
via  the  two  valve  gates  located  in  the  upstream  lock 
gates. 
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Travel  on  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal 

Arthur  Cunynghame,  a  British  army  officer  station¬ 
ed  in  Canada,  obtained  a  few  weeks’  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  the  United  States. 
Cunynghame  embarked  on  the  canal  boat  the  “Queen 
of  the  Prairies”,  October  12,  1850  at  5  p.m.,  enroute 
to  LaSalle,  96  miles  from  Chicago.  Cunynghame  s  rare 
and  interesting  narrative  gives  the  reader  a  personal  and 
rather  humorous  description  of  travel  on  an  I  &  M  canal 
boat.  This  mode  of  transportation  lasted  only  a  short 
period  of  time  until  the  railroads  offered  faster  and  more 
comfortable  transportation. 

.  .  .  The  cabin  of  this  canal  boat  was  about  50 
feet  in  length,  9  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high.  We 
numbered  about  ninety  passengers  within  this  con¬ 
fined  space,  in  which  we  were  to  sleep,  eat,  and  live; 
the  nominal  duration  of  our  passage  was  twenty 
hours,  but  it  eventually  proved  to  be  twenty-five;  our 
baggage  was  secured  on  the  roof  of  the  boat,  and 
covered  with  canvass,  to  screen  it  from  the  effects 
of  the  weather.  A  sort  of  divan  surrounded  the  cabin, 
the  portion  appropriated  to  the  ladies  being  screen¬ 
ed  off  during  the  night  with  a  curtain. 

For  the  first  few  miles  we,  in  company  with  three 
more  canal  boats,  were  towed  by  a  small  steamer,  but 
having  passed  the  locks,  not  very  distant  from 
Chicago,  three  horses  were  attached,  which  towed 
us  smoothly  along  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

Soon  after  we  had  started,  tea  with  its 
accompaniments  made  its  appearance,  the  never- 
failing  beef-steak  being  as  tough  as  usual.  As  soon 
as  this  was  disposed  of,  all  the  male  passengers  were 
ordered  on  deck,  while  the  parlour  should  be 
transformed  into  a  bed-room;  in  less  than  half-an- 
hour  we  received  permission  to  return,  in  which 
short  time  no  less  than  fifty  sleeping  places  in  this 
small  space  had  been  rigged  up,  and  twenty  more 
spread  upon  the  floor;  the  remainder  of  the 
passengers,  about  twenty  in  number,  for  the  most 
part  children,  being  detailed  off  to  share  their 
tenements  with  their  pa’s  and  ma’s.  These  sleeping- 
places  consisted  of  shelves  placed  three  deep,  the  en¬ 
tire  length  of  the  cabin,  on  either  side,  with  a  height 
of  two  feet  between  each.  .  .  . 


Into  these  berths  we  were  ordered  to  get;  and 
after  some  difficulty,  especially  amongst  those  to 
whom  this  mode  of  travelling  was  new,  we  obeyed; 
the  remainder  of  the  passengers,  selecting  their  loca¬ 
tions  in  succession,  according  to  the  number  on  their 
tickets. 

I  soon  became  insensible  to  the  uncomfortable 
position  which  I  occupied,  although,  only  six  inches 
above  my  face  a  tremendous  man  threatened  every 
moment  to  burst  through  the  sacking  which  sup¬ 
ported  him;  and  had  the  cords  given  way,  I  felt  I  must 
have  been  squeezed  as  flat  as  a  pancake. 

With  so  many  passengers  in  so  confined  a  space, 
no  wonder  that  on  the  followng  morning  I  should 
awake  with  a  severe  headache,  the  effect  of  the 
heated  nauseous  vapours  which  surrounded  us.  Not 
a  window  was  permitted  to  be  opened;  I  made 
various  endeavors  to  break  through  this  rule  during 
the  night,  but  every  window  within  my  reach  was 
fastened  down.  This,  however,  may  be  considered  but 
a  wise  precaution;  for  the  malaria  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  marshy  land,  and  especially  from  Mud  Lake,  dis¬ 
tant  about  fifteen  miles  from  Chicago,  which  we 
passed  within  a  very  short  distance,  is  very 
dangerous.  .  .  . 

At  six  p.m.,  we  reached  LaSalle;  here  is  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Illinois  Canal,  and  the  navigable 
portion  of  the  Illinois  River. 
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For  Scheduling  Information  on  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  Traveling  Exhibit,  contact:  Stephen 
Leonard,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Illinois  Historic 
Preservation  Agency,  Old  State  Capitol,  Springfield, 
IL  62701,  (217)  782-4836. 

The  Illinois  Historic  Preservation  Agency  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  age,  or  handicap  in 
admission  to,  or  treatment  or  employment  in  programs  or  activities 
in  compliance  with  the  Illinois  Human  Rights  Act,  the  Illinois  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Act,  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Officer  is  responsible  for  compliance  and  may  be 
reached  at  217-785-4674. 

Printed  by  Authority  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
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